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modest and unassuming- manner; and their heads have been so turned
by the eminence to which they were raised, as to look down with
neglect and contempt on their old friends, while their new connections
entirely engaged all their attention and favor. But there cannot
surely be a more flagrant instance of weakness and folly than to em-
ploy the great advantages of extensive influence and opulent posses-
sion in the purchase of brilliant equipages, gaudy raiment, elegant
vases, together with every other fashionable decoration which wealth
and power can procure; and yet neglect to use the means they afford
of acquiring that noblest and most valuable ornaments of human life,
a worthy and faithful friend! The absurdity of this conduct is the
more amazing, as after all the base sacrifices that may have been
made to obtain these vain and ostentatious embellishments, the hold-
ing of them must ever be precarious. For whoever shall invade them
with a stronger arm, to him they will infallibly belong; whereas a
true friend is a treasure which no power, how formidable soever, can
be sufficient to wrest from the happy possessor. But admitting that
the favors of fortune were in their nature permanent and irrevocable,
yet how joyless and insipid must they prove if not heightened and en-
deared by the society and participation of a bosom friend.
But not to pursue reflections of this sort any farther, let me rather
observe that it is necessary to settle some fixed standard or measure,
by which to regulate and adjust the kind affections in the commerce
under consideration. To this intent, three different criterions I find
have been proposed. The first is, "that in all important occurences we
should act towards our friend precisely in the same manner as if the
case were our own": the second, "that our good officers should be
exactly dealt out, both in degree and value, by the measure, and merit
of those we receive from him"; and the last, "that our conduct in
relation to all his concerns should be governed by the same kind of
sentiments with which he appears to be actuated in respect to them
himself."
Now there is not one of these several rules to which I can entirely
give my approbation. The first is by no means I think just; because
there are many things I would undertake on my friend's account, which
I should never prevail with myself to act on my own. For instance,
I would not scruple on his behalf to solicit, nor even to supplicate a
man of a mean and worthless character, nor to repel with peculiar
acrimony and indignation, any affront or injury that might be offered
to him. And this conduct, which I could not hold without blame in
matters that merely concerned myself, I very laudably might in those
which relate to my friend. Add to this that there are many advantages
which a generous mind would willingly forego, or suffer himself to
be deprived of, that his friend might enjoy the benefit of them.
With regard to the second criterion, which determines the measure